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themselves. At last one of the bolder spirits risked
a move towards me ; making a long arm, he tried
to snatch the bread, and missed it by an inch.
Promptly he withdrew his hand. After a half-step
forward he tried again. With a little effort he
could have grasped the prize, but his courage
wilted ; he sat back, glowering furiously. Sud-
denly he flung his body forward, like a steel spring,
grabbed the morsel and made off, shrieking as if
his throat were being cut and bounding like a
chamois.
In the centre of the wall, framed in a naive fresco
depicting a raja and his train mounted on ele-
phants, a door stood ajar. I stepped into the night-
black shadow of a tall mango-tree festooned with
lianas, and boldly pushed the door wide open. It
was like entering an over-heated room ; a gust of
torrid air buffeted my face. An intricate parterre,
laid out like one of our formal French gardens,
stretched before me, aflame with light and bounded
by a dazzling white wall. It was the first court of
the Slave's Garden, wonder of all the wondrous
gardens of Udaipur. From the cool darkness under
the great tree I stepped into a radiant quadrangle
bordered by shady arbours, murmurous with the
sound of fountains rising and falling in long, silvery
arpeggios.
Three pink marble steps, little Indian sisters of
the Versailles staircase, led down to a small door set
low in the white wall of the second close. Grossing
the threshold, I stepped once more into a zone of
cool green shadow. A garden small and secret
where no flowers grow; a place of marble and of
many waters. I saw a shining pool ringed round
with fountains soaring in a mist of rainbows; in
the centre of the pool a little temple of white marble